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Summary of the Renewal Projects 


Foreword 


NoBODY KNOWS EXACTLY where the cabins of the first settlers 
were built around the Four Corners in 1666. But everybody is 
aware of the most recent constructions of steel, concrete and glass 
in Newark 300 years later. The city’s skyline has been changing. 
New office buildings, towering apartment houses and impressive 
educational buildings stand as proof of Newark's determination 
to shake off blight and build a new city. 

Most important of all, plans for industrial growth are being 
aggressively developed. Sites for business are being cleared in the 
downtown section, and a huge tract of land adjacent to Newark 
Airport and Port Newark will be prepared for industrial con- 
struction. This venture is probably the most imaginative urban 
renewal project of my administration. It is being assisted by the 
Newark Industrial Development Corporation, whose members are 
appointed by the Mayor and by the Greater Newark Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Here we have the key to the vast change that Newark has 
undergone in the past four years: cooperation between business 
and government. Business leaders, City Hall and the Redevelop- 
ment Agency are working together, day after day, to make 
sure that Newark will have good reason to celebrate all future 
anniversaries. 


Sincerely, 


HuGH J. ADDONIZIO 
MAYOR 


Prudential's new tower illumines the downto, 
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Hail to the 30Oth ! 


WHEN ROBERT TREAT AND HIS SMALL BAND 
of Connecticut Puritans founded the nation's 
third oldest large city in 1666, New York was 
a thriving town of 10,000, Boston was some- 
what larger and the wooded site of Philadel- 
phia was inhabited only by Indians. 

The problems of Newark's colonists at the 
Four Corners were fairly simple: food, shelter 
and land titles. Governor Philip Carteret had 
neglected to obtain the consent of the Hacken- 
sack Indians to the invasion of their territory, 
and this oversight was resented by the tribes- 
men. 

During the next few years all of these prob- 
lems were resolved. The Puritans prospered. 
Immigrants joined them, generation after gen- 
eration, to establish and staff a variety of 
industries. Shoes, carriages, soap, hides, iron, 
beer, clothing, locomotives, guns, plows, cel- 
luloid and jewelry were some of the products. 

By 1910 Newark was the 14th largest city 
of the nation. It ranked ahead of Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, Minnea- 
polis, Houston and Washington. In 1930 the 
city’s population crested at 442,000, and then 
a decline began. Newark was beset by the same 
troubles that were afflicting other old cities of 
the east: deterioration of its central business 
and residential district, and a flight to the sub- 
urbs by the families who could afford automo- 
biles and new houses. 

The big question was: Would some of the 
city’s largest employers join the. exodus? If 


they did, the continued decline of the city 
would be inevitable. 

The doubtful corner was turned in 1954 
when Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
after investigating several suburban sites for a 
new home office, elected to build on North 
Broad Street across from Washington Park. 
The company decided that a downtown loca- 
tion would be better for its policyholders and 
its employees. It would make personnel re- 
cruitment easier, and it would maintain the 
close ties between Mutual executives and busi- 
ness, civic and welfare groups. “The company 
looks forward to a long period of growth and 
prosperity for Newark,” the announcement 
said. 

Similar reasons prompted the Prudential 
Insurance Company to stay in Newark, An 
old building was demolished and a gleaming 
white skyscraper was erected for the home 
office of the world’s second largest insurance 
company (by 1967, Prudential is expected to 
be in first place). Both corporations are now 
actively participating in the investment market 
in Newark, and their example is encouraging 
other major financial institutions to place funds 
here. 

Today, as the city decks itself with new 
ribbons for the celebration of its 300th anni- 
versary, a period of growth has arrived. Thou- 
sands of obsolete structures have been cleared 
from the central district. Apartments and busi- 
ness buildings have already been completed on 
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‘Mutual Benefit's new home office changed the fate of Newark. 


the new land. Two college campuses are well 


"under way and the first buildings are in use. 


More structures will rise, this year, next year 
and in the years following. The first tract in 
the vast Industrial River project at Newark 
Airport and Port Newark has been sold. This 
is the largest of the citys 16 urban renewal 
projects. It was launched with the enthusiastic 
support of the Mayor and the City Council. 

The rebuilding of the old city has attracted 
entrepreneurs from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other cities. New construction in 
1965 amounted to $50,000,000, and in 1966 
the figure will be at least double. Confidence 
has replaced discouragement. "Newark is de- 
veloping a more exciting personality,” one 
civic leader commented. 

The accomplishments of the past few years 
did not come easily. Although Newark is the 
central city for a population of 4,500,000 in 
northern New Jersey, it has almost no build- 
able land in 23% square miles. What it does 
have is commuters — about 300,000 every 
weekday, an extraordinary burden for a city 
of 400,000. Another 200,000 pass through the 
city, sorely missing the interstate expressways 
that will soon be under construction. 

Newark has reversed its decline through a 
joint effort by the business community, the 
city administration and the Housing Authority. 
“I don't think any community can be renewed 
without strong business leadership,” says Mil- 
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ford A. Vieser, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany and president of the Greater Newark 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The businessmen have established a unique 
enterprise: three major organizations in the 
same office, coordinated by a single executive 
director. The organizations are the Greater 
Newark Development Council, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and the Greater Newark 
Chamber of Commerce. No wonder that other 
cities have sent delegations to Captain Treat's 
town to see what this type of cooperation is 
accomplishing 

Newark’s nonpartisan local government 
‘opens the doors of City Hall to Republicans 
and Democrats alike. The mayor and council- 
men believe in renewal. Mayor Hugh J. Ad- 
donizio is the only United States mayor who 
helped write housing legislation as a member 
of Congress. In hundreds of actions by the 
council to advance housing or renewal pro- 
grams, rarely if ever has a negative vote been 
cast. 

The strength and vision generated by this 
alliance of government and business have en- 
abled Newark to undertake more urban re- 
newal, on a per capita basis, than any other 
major city of the nation. In our time, one- 
fifth of Newark will be rebuilt, and more than 
half of the building will be done by private 
enterprise. 


New Land 


A MAIN PURPOSE OF URBAN RENEWAL is to 
convert badly used land to higher and better 
uses. Then the whole city benefits from new 
construction, more employment, more ratables 
and the elimination of slums and blight. 

The total clearance phase of urban renewal 
in Newark is now coming to an end. Today 
the policy is to raze only the structures that 
are beyond repair. Other buildings will be 
rehabilitated. Field workers from the Author- 
ity staff are helping owners to get federal 
loans and grants to bring their properties up to 
standard. 

Urban renewal construction has been 
planned to provide new ratables to offset the 
loss from lands turned over to public use 
Ratables are produced by private apartments, 
office buildings, commercial structures and 
industrial buildings that pay full taxes. The 
essential public uses include schools, hospitals, 
other public buildings and parks. Of course 
these uses are vital. No city can prosper with- 
out schools, hospitals, firehouses, parks and 
other community facilities. 

Low-rent housing is indispensable for urban. 
renewal. Most of the blighted structures razed 
to create new land are houses. Federal law 
requires that their inhabitants be rehoused at 
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rents they can afford, The low-rent housing 
projects of Newark make rehousing possible. 
Further, they contribute a handsome sum to 
the city treasury each year. In 1965 the Hous- 
ing Authority paid a total of $575,684, which 
is far more than the city ever collected from 
the slums that once stood on the same sites. 

The city’s urban renewal projects are pro- 
viding: 


7,019 dwelling units of private housing at 
moderate cost. 

3,293 dwelling units of private housing at 

higher cost.* 

More than 2,000,000 square feet of office 

space. 

235 acres for other commercial use. 

1,201 acres for industrial use. 

221 acres for schools, colleges, hospitals and 

other public buildings. 

The total area in the present renewal pro- 
gram is 2,496 acres. The total expenditure by 
the federal government (which pays up to 
three-fourths of the net cost) and by the local 
government (which pays up to one-third of the 
cost) will be about $200,000,000. 


including the 1,240 apartments in Colonnade Park, the city's 
first renewal project 


When the current program is completed in 
1975, the public and private investment in 
new construction and highways will be about 
$1,000,000,000. Private enterprise will ac- 
count for more than $500,000,000 and the 
outlay by federal, state and local governments 
will be almost $500,000,000. 

This will mean a tremendous buildup in tax 
ratables. Newark's total assessed valuation is 
now $1,250,000,000. This figure will be 
trimmed by $74,000,000 from demolition of 
old structures to provide sites for the $500,- 
000,000 in private construction. Hence the net 
gain from new construction will be $426,000,- 
000, and that will be a 34% increase in the 
city’s total assessed valuation. 

A pleasant increase in tax collections has 
already begun. The site of Colonnade Park 
yielded only $113,000 in taxes before renewal, 
and the city now collects more than $500,000. 


struction cannot be predicted. But it is prob- 
able that the present program will eventually 
produce three times as much as the city col- 
lected from the blighted buildings on urban 
renewal sites. Thus the city will be repaid 
within a few years for its investment in renewal. 

The impact of this vast building program 
on Newark's economy will be long-lasting. One 
immediate result will be countless new jobs 
(during the past winter the Essex County 
Building Trades Council reported no unem- 
ployment among its members thanks to urban 
renewal). There will be an influx of new work- 
ers for jobs in factories and in trade and service 
industries. Studies by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce have shown that each 100 indus- 
trial workers provide jobs for 74 more workers 
in retail and wholesale trade, building, trans- 
portation and other public utilities, professional 
and business services, real estate, finance, en- 


Even more striking is the 1 gain from 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Companys 
building program. The old structures on the 
site of the new home office, garage and four 
office buildings yielded only $75,000 annually 
in taxes, as compared with close to $1,500,000 
today. When Mutual Benefit completes two 
more buildings on Washington Park, the tax 
yield will jump from around $30,000 to about 
$500,000. 

The ultimate tax gain from urban renewal 
can only be estimated, because tax rates vary 
over the years and the exact value of new con- 


and public 

Only part of the story is told by figures like 
these. Like the lame old horse on the old farm, 
blight is expensive to maintain. It makes heavy 
demands on municipal services while produc- 
ing very little revenue. Around the country 
the rule is that slums produce only 6 percent 
of municipal revenues while eating up 40 per- 
cent of the city expenditures for schools, wel- 
fare services, fire and police protection and 
other public functions. When slums and slum 
streets are wiped out by urban renewal, the city 
makes money. 
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New Industry 


WHAT Fortune MAGAZINE CALLED "potentially 
the most valuable undeveloped real estate on 
earth” is about to be developed. Some 1,528 
acres of salt-water slum in the Jersey Meadow- 
lands have been marked out by the Housing 
Authority for renewal. Development will be 
aided by the Newark Industrial Di 


highways, industries, airports and docks have 
developed most of the area without any over- 
all plan. 

Although only six miles from Manhattan 
and hard by Port Newark, which in 1964 
handled 13 times more general cargo than in 


Corporation, composed of financial, commer- 
cial, governmental and labor leaders. All are 
appointed jointly by the Mayor and by the 
president of the Greater Newark Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The corporation’s aim is to obtain a mini- 
mum investment of $100,000 an acre, pro- 
ducing at least 25 jobs an acre. 

The Meadowlands were bought from the 
Indians in 1658 for 80 fathoms of wampum, 
a dozen brass kettles, some cloth and enough 
beer to give 160 braves a temporary sense of 
well-being. Magnificent cedar forests covered 
much of the area until a century ago, when 
they were gradually destroyed by fires, reck- 
less cutting and salt water that reached the 
trees through ditching projects. Railroads, 


1947, the have stagnated. The 
handicaps have been lack of streets, lack of 
utilities, and swampiness (in places the muck 
is 75 feet deep). Engineering studies have 
shown that land stabilization costs are feasible. 

The Industrial River project in the Meadow- 
lands will be designed to make land-hungry 
manufacturers happy. A recent Rutgers Uni- 
versity study showed that out-of-state firms 
migrate to New Jersey for three main reasons: 
space (63% ), transportation (51% ) and rea- 
sonable taxes (34% ). The Meadowlands have 
an abundance of space and transportation facil- 
ities. The burden of the real property tax will 
be eased by the city administration through the 
Fox-Lance law, which grants a 15-year tax 
break to urban renewal developers. Taxes will 
be only 2% of project cost. 

In Minneapolis, 384 companies moved from 
city locations to the suburbs—and 23% of them 
have already come back after a short but costly 
trial period. Why did they return? Because the 
executives were irritated by the time wasted in 
traveling to business appointments, because 
they were annoyed with the mail service, be- 
cause they were frustrated by the distance to 
leading banks and suppliers, because they were 
worried by the instability of property taxes. 
and because everybody in the company was 
sick and tired of poor restaurants and second- 
rate shops. 


New Campuses 


A vaulted roof for the College of Engineering. 
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BEFORE NEWARK HAD CELEBRATED its first 
hundred years it had become the home of a 
small college founded in Elizabeth a few years 
earlier. This institution, the College of New 
Jersey, was in Newark from 1748 to 1756 
Then it moved west and changed its name to 
Princeton University. The state’s chief city was 
left without a college. 

In 1946 Rutgers established its law school 
in Newark, and a dozen old buildings—none 
built for the purpose—were eventually taken 
over. It was a makeshift arrangement, and the 
university's Board of Governors was about to 
move the school to New Brunswick when the 
Newark Housing Authority, joined by the 
Greater Newark Development Council, inter- 
vened. The board was persuaded to give New- 
ark a chance to show what it could do 

What Newark did was to clear 54 downtown 
acres to provide a new campus for Rutgers and 
for the adjoining Newark College of Engineer- 
ing. The new buildings are generally rated the 
handsomest in the city’s urban renewal pro- 
gram. Ultimately the two campuses will ac- 
commodate some 25,000 students, and the 
scar left by Princeton’s removal will be ob- 
literated. 

The Colleges Expansion project opens up a 
splendid opportunity for Newark. A distin- 
guished panel of experts from the Urban Land 
Institute studied Newark's renewal plans in 
1964 and 1965 and recommended that "a 
bold, dynamic, self-contained, planned com- 
munity” be created around the campuses to 
“instill a new dimension of living in Newark.” 


The panel proposed that the area be planned 
for upper middle income housing, college hous- 
ing and commercial development. Air rights 
over the Erie-Lackawanna tracks could be 
used later to link the new development with 
Colonnade Park 

The plan, said the panel, must be of “esp 
cially dramatic quality if it is to engender the 


widespread civic support and enthusiasm” that 
led to the success of Pittsburgh's Golden Tri- 
angle, Philadelphia's Penn Center and Bal 
more's Charles Center. If the panel recommen: 


dation is acted upon, urban renewal's achieve- 
ments in Newark may be capped by the de- 
velopment of a cap and gown neighborhood. 

Just north of Penn Station, on part of a 
24-acre tract between Mulberry Street and 
McCarter Highway, a third campus will be 
developed for the Newark division of Seton 
Hall University. The Educational Center proj- 
ect will be ready for 4,500 students by 1970. 


The Rutgers 


— — 


building (above) and the student activities center. 


PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS 
Seth Boyden Court 

Pennington Court 

James M. Baxter Terrace 

Stephen Crane Village 

John W. Hyatt Court 

Felix Fuld Court 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Homes 

Otto E. Kretchmer Homes 
Archbishop Walsh Homes 

Rev. William P. Hayes Homes 
Christopher Columbus Homes 
Joseph P. Bradley Court 

Stella Windsor Wright Homes 
Stephen Crane Village for the Elderly 
Otto E. Kretchmer Homes for the Elderly 
Rev. William P. Hayes Homes for the Elderly 
Edward W. Scudder Homes 

URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 
Completed 

Branch Brook 

Broad Street 


In Execution 

Old Third Ward 

Lower Clinton Hill 

Newark Colleges Expansion 
Hill Street 

Educational Center 

South Broad 

Newark Plaza 

Essex Heights 

Fairmount 


In Planning 
29. Central Ward 
30. Industrial River 
31. St. Benedict's 
32. Essex Heights Second Stage 
33. St. Michael 
34. South Broad Second Stage 
35. South Broad Industrial 


E CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Existing Public Housing and 
Urban Renewal Projects 


City of Newark, New Jersey 1966 


Taos e 


Hallmark House in the Hill Street project. 
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New Housing 


PROBABLY THE GREATEST NEED for new hous- 
ing in Newark is felt today by the elderly. 
Their incomes are so low that many couples 
cannot buy enough to eat. The Housing Au- 
thority's policy of scaling rents to incomes has 
been a boon to the 3,398 elderly families who 
formed 32% of its total roster of 10,536 fami- 
lies in 1965. Rents of less than $45 a month 
were paid by 72% of the aged. 

The Authority has built 1,266 dwellings 
especially designed for older people, with such 
features as non-skid bathtubs and floors, illumi- 
nated light switches and a clinic in each build- 
ing. The supply has been far too small. Author- 
ization has been obtained from the Public 


Housing Administration to build 2,000 more 
units, which will adjoin three of the existing 
low-rent projects. Land acquisition has been 
completed and construction is about to begin 

The market for upper-income private hous- 
ing in Newark has thinned out, but the demand 
for middle-income dwellings has continued 
strong. An outstanding success is High Park 
Gardens, a cooperative venture in the Old 
Third Ward renewal project. These 462 gar- 
den-type apartments of three stories are the 
first built in New Jersey under the Fox-Lance 
law which freezes taxes for housing at the low 
rate of 15% of the gross monthly charges for 
15 years. The developer, Jack Parker, had the 


Fatal fires are common in the frame tenements of the Old Third Ward 


additional advantages of a writedown on the 
price of land and a mortgage interest rate 
of 3/9 under Section 221 (d) (3) of the 
National Housing act. As a result of these 
economies, apartments may be purchased on 
these terms: 


Monthly 
Investment charge 
Three bedrooms $1,007 — $134.51 
Two bedrooms 875 111.95 
One bedroom 674 89.56 


All apartments have ceramic-tiled baths, oak 
floors, refrigerator-freezers, wooden kitchen 
cabinets and other attractive features. Dish- 
washers are included with the two- and three- 
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Elderly families will soon have 2,000 
more low-rent dwellings. 
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bedroom units. “Much of their equipment is 
better than in my apartment,” a Colonnade 
Park resident commented 

Housing in this price range is essential for 
the progress of urban renewal and throughway 
construction. Displaced families cannot be re- 
located unless there is good housing available. 
Although low-rent public housing can take 
low-income families, it cannot accept families 
in the $5,300-$9,900 income range (depend- 
ing on number of persons) permitted at High 
Park Gardens. 

During the past 15 years the Housing Au- 
thority has relocated more than 10,000 fami- 
lies so land could be cleared for low-rent pub- 
lic housing and for urban renewal. Almost 
twice as many—19,200—will be relocated over 
the next 12 years to complete the renewal pro- 
gram and to clear land for throughways. One- 
fourth of the moves will be for highway con- 
struction. 

To accommodate this vast number of dis- 
placed families, thousands of apartments of 
the 221 (d) (3) type will be needed, as well 
as more public housing, leased housing, re- 
habilitated housing, and rent supplements to 
enable lower middle income families to live 
in standard dwellings. 


Outside and inside High Park Gardens, where three bedrooms cost $135, 
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New Faces 


For 300 YEARS THE PEOPLE OF NEWARK have 
never stayed the same. The founding Congre- 
gationalists were rent asunder by schism, and 
a wave of more liberal English settlers broke 
the ironbound rule of religion. The 19th cen- 
tury brought an influx of Germans and Irish, 
who were followed by Jews and Italians 

The middle of the 20th century has been 
marked by inmigration of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. In 1920, only 4% of the population 
was nonwhite; by 1940 the figure was 11 
and the 1960 census showed 34% . There has 
been some increase since then, but m 
has slowed to a trickle. 

In 1963 CORE chose Newark as one of 
three cities for major civil rights demonstra- 
tions. The FBI warned that serious racial vio- 
lence could be expected. But the outbreaks 
came in New York, Rochester, Jersey City, 
Elizabeth, Paterson, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles. Newark was peaceful. Why? 


ation 
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One reason was that in this city, where busi 
ness, labor and government have made a habit 
of cooperating on common problems, steps 
were taken to prevent a riot. Leaders in the 


business community, aware that Negroes were 


discriminated against in employment, decided 


to do something 
of the Negro community, the Greater Newark 
Development Council established a Business 
and Industrial Coordinating Council 

BICC has been finding jobs for Negroes at 
the rate of about 1,000 a year. No one is sur 
prised any more when the man behind the 
bank teller's window isn't white, or when a 


about it. With the cooperation 


department store clerk isn't, either. Negroes 
are slowly moving up the ladder from janitor 
and elevator operator. For years the Housing 
Authority has employed scores of nonwhites 
in every level of work, from secretary to hous- 


ing manager. 

Nonwhite occupancy in the Housing Au 
thority's 10,718 integrated dwellings has risen 
to 58 
than it is outside. A few years ago Police In 


%. Life in the projects is more peaceful 


spector Floyd E. Harle made an extensive sur- 
vey and found that the crime rate for the rest 
of Newark was five times greater than the rate 
in public housing. 
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The Housing Authority has earned national 
recognition for its steps to combat poverty 
among low-income especially Ne- 
groes. In 1964 the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, after reviewing plans submitted by 
housing authorities from all over the countr 
picked Newark as the first authority to enter 
this field. Four anti-poverty programs are now 
under way locally 
new skills to increase their incomes 
n symbolizes a 
in the relationship between the Au- 


families, 


Participants are learning 


The anti-poverty campai 


change 
thority and its nearly 11,000 tenant families 
Management functions have become routinized 
over a quarter-century, and the Authority is 
now able to devote more time and thought to 
people. In recent years specialists have been 
added to the staff to work with tenants and 
with organizations outside of the Authority 
The tenants are being encouraged to join such 
groups as Parent-Teacher Associations, Boy 
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Scouts and Girl Scouts. There is always a risk 
that public housing projects may become eco- 
nomic ghettos, cut off from the rest of the 
city. Mixing people across the project bound- 
aries is the best preventive. 

Never has the Authority enjoyed more co- 
operation from tenants than today. As one 
way to mark Newark's 300th anniversary, the 
Authority is working to make its projects look 
better by planting trees, shrubs and flowers 
Tenant organizations have joined enthusiasti- 
cally in the beautification drive 

One year ago the Authority asked every 
family to help save water. The management 
reduced pressure in the water lines, checked 
for dripping faucets, and lowered the level in 
every toilet tank by one gallon. But the tenants 
had to do the rest —and they did. Average 
daily consumption dropped from 255 gallons 
Per family to 213. The saving was 457,000 
gallons a day, or 


The Authority is encouraging its tenants 
to enter neighborhood organizations. 


New Opportunity 


Witt NEWARK FIND A WAY to attract the 
upper income families who have been hurrying 
to the suburbs in recent years? The answer 
depends largely on what Newark has to offer. 
One offering was urban renewal's Colon- 
nade Park, with three dramatic apartment 
towers designed by Mies van der Rohe. There 
was considerable anxiety and head-shaking 
when Colonnade Park opened the doors of its 
1,240 apartments to prospective tenants. Since 
each key carried a noticeable price tag, skep- 
tics predicted that the towers would never fill. 
But they did. And the striking fact was that 
three-fourths of the tenants came from the sub- 
urbs or from out-of-state, including New York 
City. This wasn't just a coincidence. The de- 
velopers had thoughtfully advertised in New 
York City newspapers and elsewhere the ad- 
vantages of life in Newark, just a half-hour 
from Manhattan by Erie-Lackawanna and 
PATH, and by door-to-door express buses 
Colonnade Park showed, once again, that 
the customers sign up when they have an 
opportunity to buy quality, beauty and imag- 
ination. Newness isn’t enough. Some of the 
new housing in the Newark area should never 
have been built. Old houses almost ripe for 
demolition are marked by quality, beauty and 
imagination that quickie builders cannot match 
with gadgetry and venetian blinds. 
But the people on the fringes of the old city 
want more than a house. They want excite- 
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ment they don't find in the foundation-planted 
castlettes of the suburbs. Here, again, Newark 
is responding. The city administration set a 
happy cultural precedent by purchasing the 
Mosque Theater and renovating it. Then the 
Greater Newark Development Council estab- 
lished Symphony Hall as an operating corpora- 
tion for the theater. Producers are encouraged 
to bring concerts, plays and ballet to Newark, 
and a cultural calendar of events is mailed to 
20,000 citizens. 

The doom of the old cities has been reliably 
forecast for years. Funeral orations have been 
widely and prematurely published. But the old 
cities do not die, because they cannot. Newark 
is needed by the high school girl who finds 
her first job at Prudential Insurance Company 
and by several million others. The great public 
library built by John Cotton Dana cannot be 
decentralized. The Newark Museum cannot be 
distributed among a dozen shopping centers, 
and neither can Bamberger's or Hahne's or the 
power of the city's financial institutions. When 
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Gutzon Borglum created “The Wars of Amer- 
ica” for Military Park and the seated “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” for Cass Gilbert's County 
Courthouse, no duplicate bronzes were made 
for the suburbs. 

Newark is unique and it will remain so. It 
will grow with New Jersey, which has a rather 
attractive future. John E. Bebout and Ronald 
J. Grele summed up the prospect with one sen- 
tence in Where Cities Meet: The Urbanization 
of New Jersey. “New Jersey is strategically 
located to become a major seat of economic 
and social power for the nation,” they wrote 
in 1964. 

As urbanization intensifies, the focus will be 
on Newark, the first city of the state. The sub- 
urbs of today and the suburbs of the future 
will be populated by millions of citizens. But 
these millions will be drawn to the central city 
for employment, for commerce, for travel, for 
education and for fun. Over the years, a great 
many of them will decide that it would be 
pleasant to live in Newark and walk to work. 


Urban Renewal in Newark 


PROJECT Acreage New Current 
Uses Status 

OLD THIRD WARD 204 Residential Development* 
Commercial 
Public, Semi-Public 

CENTRAL WARD 95 Light Industrial Final Plans 

LOWER CLINTON HILL 78 Residential Development* 

NEWARK COLLEGES EXPANSION 54 Educational Development* 

HILL STREET 13 Commercial Development* 
Residential 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 24 Educational Development* 
Commercial 

SOUTH BROAD 36 Residential Development* 
Commercial 

NEWARK PLAZA 51 Commercial Development* 

ESSEX HEIGHTS 47 Residential Development* 
Commercial 

FAIRMOUNT 85 Industrial Development* 
Public 
Residential 

INDUSTRIAL RIVER 1,528 Industrial Final Plans 

ST. BENEDICT'S 35 Commercial Final Plans 
Semi-Public 

ESSEX HEIGHTS, SECOND STAGE 14 Commercial Final Plans 
Residential 

ST. MICHAEL 86 Commercial Initial Plans 
Residential 
Semi-Public 

SOUTH BROAD, SECOND STAGE 55 Residential Initial Plans 
Commercial 

SOUTH BROAD INDUSTRIAL 91 Industrial Initial Plans 

TOTAL 2,496 


Estimated Costs 


Estimated 

Completion Net Project Federal Total 
Date Cost Grant City Share 
1972 $ 26,024,742 $ 17,933,564 $ 8,674,914 
1970 19,056,431 15,272,190 4,764,113 
1967 4,899,551 3,380,167 1,633,184 
1966 14,442,345 10,367,504 4,814,115 
1968 5,377,759 3,792,672 1,792,587 
1970 3,426,007 2,439,204 1,142,003 
1967 8,907,162 6,575,508 2,969,054 
1971 14,266,969 10,518,462 4,755,657 
1972 9,781,943 7,248,135 3,260,648 
1969 15,751,275 11,383,350 5,250,425 
1975 35,353,071 25,793,844 10,987,602 
1968 7,315,063 5,323,158 2,438,355 
1969 5,736,596 4,652,397 1,434,149 
1971 17,421,600 12,439,000 5,807,200 
1972 15,936,301 10,625,340 5,310,961 
1974 (Not Prepared) 


TOTALS  $203,696,815 $147,744,495 $65,034,967 


"Development, which begins affer final plans are adopted, has five stages: land acquisition, relocation, demolition, disposition 
of cleared land, and construction or rehabilitation. 


Summary of the Renewal Projects 


[AIl projects are related geographically to the Central Business District, or C. B. D.] 


OLD THIRD WARD, southwest of C. B. D.: 2,886 
units of low-rent housing built; 462 units of garden- 
type cooperative housing built; Quitman Street ele- 
mentary school built, Broome Street elementary 
school expanded. Proposed: 600 units of high-rise 
rental housing sponsored by Bricklayers Union, 1,000 
additional rental units, shopping center, municipal 
swimming pool, park. The Midtown Connector, a 
major freeway, will be built through this area 
Another 1,000 rental units will adjoin it. Largest of 
all residential projects, the Old Third Ward is a com- 
plete rebuilding of a large community. 


CENTRAL WARD, southwest of C. B. D.: This will 
be primarily a light industrial area for factories dis- 
placed by clearance. In addition, there will be 500 
units of moderate income housing, expansion of two 
schools, new central warehouse facilities for the 
Board of Education, and expansion of a General 
Electric plant. Work on this project will begin late 
in 1966. 


LOWER CLINTON HILL, southwest of C. B. D.: 

Primarily a rehabilitation project for 1,420 dwellings; 
30% of the area to be cleared, and 631 units of 
housing to be built. Cooper Memorial Park, the 
Bergen Street school and the public library branch 
will all be expanded. Housing construction will start 
in 1966. 


NEWARK COLLEGES EXPANSION, northwest 
of C. B. D.: This is providing new campuses for the 
Newark Division of Rutgers, the State University. 
and for the Newark College of Engineering. Con- 
struction is about 70% complete. 


HILL STREET, south of C. B. D.: A 443-unit apart- 
ment development, Hallmark House, is renting. The 
other half of the project is for commercial use. A 
parking lot has been sold to the Douglas Hotel and 
there will be three office buildings, one with Western. 
Union as principal tenant. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER, northeast of C. B, D, 
An urban campus will be built for the Newark Divi- 
sion of Seton Hall University, McCarter Highway 
will be reconstructed and the land between the high- 
way and Passaic River will be occupied by residential 
or commercial buildings. Work has just begun. 
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SOUTH BROAD, south of C.B.D.: This will be 
the site of an Autorama for several dealers in new 
cars and an office building for auto-related busi- 
ness. Land was provided for the new plant of the 
Newark Star-Ledger, and there will be a motel and 
1,078 units of high-rise rental housing. 


NEWARK PLAZA, east of C. B. D.: The city's 
shabby gateway at Penn Station will be transformed 
by the erection of several office buildings and a motel 
McCarter Highway will be rebuilt. Work has just 
begun, 


ESSEX HEIGHTS, west of C. B. D.: About half of 
this project, just started, will be allotted to office and 
commercial buildings. There will be 1,000 units of 
moderate income housing, street realignments and a 
small county park. 


FAIRMOUNT, west of C. B. D.: This will provide 
land for a new office building of the Motor Club of 
America, expansion of Wiss Industries, expansion of 
City Hospital and the building of two state mental 
health institutions, a new Baptist church and expan- 
sion of a Catholic church. The project got under way 
in January. 


INDUSTRIAL RIVER, southeast of C. B.D. uc 


Biegen ie first 200 acres. 


ST. BENEDICTS, southwest of C. B. D.: One-third 
of the area in this planned project will be used 
for expansion of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School 
Emphasis will be on commercial development and 
rehabilitation of the remaining properties. 


ST. MICHAEL, northwest of C.B.D.: The pro- 
Posed uses of this land include expansion of St 
Michael Ben expansion of the Rutgers campus, 

ice ngs on Washington and Broad 
Streets, a e public parking facility, and 200 units 
of low-rent housing for the elderly. Work will begin 
in about 1968, 


SOUTH BROAD, SECOND STAGE, south of 
C. B. D.: This will be a companion project to South 
Broad, with apartments west of Washington Street. 
à new elementary school, and commercial buildings 
to the east. Planning has just begun. 


US 


An old wall is pulled lear the way for the Rutgers campus. 
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